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~ It is mentioned by Sir Humphrey Davy, upon 
the authority of an article in the Philosophical 
transactions for 1799, that in the years 1795 and 
1796, when almost the whole crop of corn, 
(wheat,) in the British island, was blighted, the 
varieties obtained by crossing, alone escaped, 
though sown in several soils, and in very differ- 
ent situations. 

The manner of crossing i8 very simple, merely 
- by sowing different kinds of wheat, promiscuous- 
ly in the same field, the preduct of which will 
bea new variety. The fact as detailed above 
seemed to us to be important to be known, we 
have therefore abstracted it with a view of laying 
itbefore our readers, and would suggest, that if 
the production of a new variety, by this simple 
process of crossing, has the tendency to impart su- 
perior capacity to it to resist disease, would it not 
be well for wheat-growers to make the experi- 
ment. It might be tried on a small scale first, 
and if found to be of utility, it would be an easy 
matter to extend it to any desirable limit. 


ee ~ 





Spring JVheat—N ot having yet disposed of the 
whole of the 140 bbls. of spring wheat adverti- 
sed by us, we take this occasion to say, that 
‘those who may want to procure one or more bar- 
tels, would do well to apply without delay, or 
they may be too late. 





Price of Cotton—We are gratified to find by 
the last advices from England, that the price of 
¢otion has improved, and was looking up both in 
demand and value. This we know will be pleas- 
ing intelligence to our southern and south-west- 
ern subscribers, who are deeply interested in all 
that gives appreciation to the great staple of that 
region of our country. Should the price continue 
‘to improve to any considerable extent, the enter- 
prising: cotton-planters will very soon be relieved 
ftom their embarrassments arising out of the sud- 








den depression in the value of cotton last spring ; 
for through their prudent foresight, in ploughing 
up portions of their cotton ficids and putting them 
down in corn, they will be relieved from a very 
onerous tax,—the purchase of corn,—and will 
enter the market with their new crops, in a much 
sounder condition, notwithstanding the depreciat- 
ed value of their cotton, than they have been in for 
years ; for if their cotton crops do not bring as 
much, being relieved from the drawback to which 
we have alluded, the most of them will have less 
demand for the proceeds of them by several thou- 
sands of dollars. 





This is the month for destroying weeds and 
bushes, and should be improved. If dock and si- 
milar pests be cut off at the ground with a hoe, 
they will in nine cases out of ten perish, from the 
two-fold cause of bleeding and exposure to the 
frosts of the approaching winter. So also, if bush- 
es and shrubs be cut off, the same causes will o- 
perate to their destruction. 





We gathered our early patch of Dutton corn on 
the 17th of August, when it was sufficiently hard 
for grinding. We have some of it shelled, and 
intend to send.a grist of it to the mill to try its 
virtue in bread. If the meal should prove as 
sweet as the roasting ears were, we shall be satis- 
fied, for of a verity they were most luscious. 





Cheap Thrashing Machines—We observe by 
an advertisement in the New York Evening Star, 
that a Mr. E. Warren of that city has thrashing 
machines,made in the strongest manner of wrought 
iron and wood, which are represemted as not be- 
ing liable to get out of order, and thrash all 
kinds of grain equally well, which he sells at from 
$20 to $40a piece. Machines at $25 and $30 
with one or two horses will thrash from 80 to 
160 bushels of wheat per day—those at $40 de- 
signed for large farmers, thrash from 200 to 300 
in the same time. If those machines will do the 
work here represented, they certainly are cheap, 
for there is no more necessary implement on a 
farm, whether the economy of time or money be 
considered. 

We have mentioned these articles with a view 
of asking our kind friend of the New York Farm-| 





er to ascertain and publish in his next paper, what 
is the cost of the horse power by which these ma- 
chines are propelled. If that be correspondently 
low, we should say that Mr. Warren will merit 
the thanks of the agricultural community. , Al- 
though all acknowledge the superiority of the 
manner of getting out grain by a thrashing ma- 
chine over that of the flail, or the more slovenly 
way of treading it out by horses, yet the expense 
of the former has hitherto deterred many small 
farmers from procuring one. 





We expect in our next to be able to lay before 
our readers an account of the great sale of Dur- 
hams, which took place at Philadelphia on the 
12th instant, having taken steps to procure a copy 
of the sales with that view. 


We are pleased to find by our exchange papers 
that the mulberry and silk culture is very rapidly 
gaining favor in the South and West. 


FLY IN TURNIPS. 
Mr. John Birkett, in a letter published in the 
Carlisle Patriot, gives the following recipe as be- 
ing preventive of the ravages of the turnip fly : 


“To a quart of turnip seed add one ounce of ~ 
brimstone ‘finely powdered, putting both into a 
bottle large enough to afford room to shake them 
well together, for four or five days previous to 
sowing; keep the’ bottle well corked.” 


In addition to the above, we believe it would be 
found useful, just at the moment when the turnips 
are coming up, to sow in the proportion of 4 lbs. to 
the acre, of flour of sulphur ; this should be sown 
early in the morning, when the dew is on, so that 
the powder may adhere to the leaves of the plants. 
We question whether sufficient of the scent of the 
brimstone would be communicated to the plant 
from the process of managing the seed recommen- 
ded by Mr. Birkett ; but we do believe, that by 
combining his plan with the subsequent sowing 
on the plants here alluded to, after they come up, 
that they would be rendered entirely repulsive to 
the appetites of these destructive insects. Another 
good would be effected by the operation, as the 
sulphur is a most powerful manure, and possesses 
in an eminent degree the power of attracting 
moisture from the atmosphere, a thing in which 
turnips delight, and which could not fail ta pro~ 
mote their growth. 








































. [From the Horticaltural Register.) 
OF THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS, AND OF 


THE AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN SOILS AND PLANTS. 


We have seen that the earths have a threefold 
capacity: that they receive and lodge the roots 
‘of plants and support their stems ; that they ab- 
sorb and hold air, water and mucilage-—aliments 
necessary to vegetable life ; and that they even 

ield a portion of themselves to these aliments, 
Bat we have also seen, that they are not equally 
adapted to these offices ; that their parts, texture, 
and qualities are different ; that they are cold or 
warm, wet or dry, porous or compact, barren or 
productive, in proportion as one or other may 
osu in the soil ; and that to fit them for 

ischarging the various functiuns to which they 
are destined, each must contribute its share, and 
all be minutely divided and intimately fixed. In 
this great work nature has performed her part ; 
but as is usual with her, she has wisely and be- 
nevolenily left something for man to do. 

This neceesary march of human industry, ob- 
viously begins by ascertaining the nature of the 
soil. But neither the touch, nor the eye, howev- 
er practised or acute, can in all cases determine 
this. Clay when wet, is cold and tenacious—a 
description that belongs also to magnesian earths : 
sand and gravel are hard and granular ; but so al- 
#0 are some of the modifications of lime; vegeta- 
ble mould is black and friable, but not exclusive- 
ly so : for schistous and carbonaceous earths have 
the same properties. 

It is here, then, that chemistry offers herself to 
obviate difficulties, and remove doubts; but nei- 
ther the apparatus nor the process of this science, 
are within the reach of all who are interested in 
the inquiry, and we accordingly subjoin a method, 
less comprehensive, but more simple, and suffi- 
ciently exact for agricultural purposes, and which 
calls only for two vases, a pair of scales, clean 
water, and a little sulphuric acid. 

“ 1st. Take a small quantity of earth from dif- 
ferent parts of the field, the soil of which you 
wish to ascertain, mix them well together, and 
weigh them; put them in an oven, heated for ba- 
king bread, and after they are dried, weigh them 
again; the difference will show the absorbent 
power of the earth. When the loss of weight in 
400 grains, amounts to 50, this power is great, 
and indieates the presence of much animal or ve- 
getable matter ; but when it does not exceed 20, 
the absorbent power is small, and the vegetable 
matter deficient.* 

“2d. Put the dried mass into a vase with one- 
fourth of its own weight of clear water; mix them 
well together ; pour off the dirty water into a se- 
cond vase, and pour on as much clean water as 
before ; stir the contents, and continue this pro- 
cess until the water poured off is as clear as that 

red on the earth. What remains in the first 
employed vase, is sand, siticious or calcareous. 

*3d The dirty water, collected in the second, 
will form a deposit, which (after pouring off the 
water,) must be dried, weighed, and calcined. On 
weighing it after this process, the quantity lost 
will show the portion of animal and vegetable 
would contained in the soil ; and 





« 4th. This calcined matter must then be care- 
fully pulverized and weighed, as also the first de- 
posit of send, but without mixing them. To these, 
apply (separately,) sulphuric acid, and what they 
respectively lose in weight, is the portion of cal- 
careous or aluminous earths contained in them. 
These last may be separated from the mass by 
soap lye, which dissolves them.” 

Here is the light we wanted. In knowing the 
disease, we find the cure. Clay and sand qualify 
each other ; either of these will correct an excess 
of lime; and magnesian earth, when saturated 
with carbonic acid, becomes fertile. 

But entirely to alter the constitu'ion of a soil, 
whether by mechanical or other means, is a work 
of time, labor, and expense, and little adapted to 
the pecuniary circumstances of farmers in gene- 
ral. Fortunately, a remedy, cheaper, more acces- 
sible and less difficult, is found in that great di- 
versity of habits and character, which mark the 
vegetable races, We shall, therefore, in what re- 
mains of this section, indicate the principal of 
these, as furnishing the basis of all rational agri- 
culture. 

Ist. Plants have different systems of roots, 
stems, and leaves, and adapt themselves accord- 
ing to different kinds of svil. ‘The Tussilago pre- 
fers clay ; the Spergula, sand ; Asparagus will not 
flourish on a bed of granite ; nor Muscus Islandi- 
cus on one of alluvion. Jt is obvious that Abrous 
rooted plants, which occupy only the surface of 
the earth, can subsist on comparatively stiff and 
compact soils, in which those of the leguminous 
and cruciform families would perish, from inabil- 
ity to penetrate and divide. 

2d. Plants of the same or of a similar kind, do 
not follow each other advantageously in the same 
soil. Every careful observer must. have seen 
how grasses alternate in meadows or pastures, 
where nature is left to herself. At one time tim- 
othy, at another clover, at a third red top, and at 
a fourth blue grass, prevails. The same remark 
applies to forest trees; the original growth of 
wood is rarely succeeded by a second of the same 
kind; pine is followed by oak, oak by chestnut, 
chestnut by hickory. A young apple tree will 
not live in the place where an old one has died ; 
even the pear tree does not thrive in succession 
to an apple tree ; but stone fruits will follow eith- 
er with advantage. “In the Gautinois, (says 
Bosc,) saffron is not resumed but after a lapse of 
twenty years; and in the Netherlands, flax and 
colzat require an interval of six years. Peas, 
when they follow beans, give a lighter crop 
than when they succeed plants of another fami- 
| Rod 
$d. Vegetables, whether of the same family or 
not, having a similar structure of roots, should not 
succeed each other. It has been observed that 
trees suffer considerably by the neighborhood of 
{This method of analyzing soils is that de- 
scribed by M. Bosc, member of the Institute of 
France, &c., and recommended to French agri- 
culturists. 

* The ill effect of a succession of crops of the 
same kind was not unknown to the Romans. We 
have proof of this in the following passage of 
Festus: Restibilis ager fit qui continuo biennio 









sainfoin and lucerne, on account of the 
depth to which the roots of these plants’ 
peltroahapee culmiferous grasses do them no 

rm. 

4th: Annual or biennial trefoils prevent the 
cape of moisture from sandy and arid soils, and 
should constantly cover them in the absence of 
other plants;t while drying and dividing crop 
as beans, cabbages, chicory, &c. &c., are best 
ted to correct the faults of stiff and wet clays, 

5th. When plants are cultivated in rows or hills 
and the ground between them is tho 
worked, the earth is kept open, divided, and pere 
meable to air, heat, and water, and accordj 
receives from the atmosphere nearly as much 
men provision as it gives to the plant. This 
principle is the basis of the drill husbandry. 

6th. All plants permitted to go through the 
phases of vegetation, (and of course to give their 
seeds,) exhaust the ground, in a greater or less 
degree ; but if cut green, and before seeding, they 
take little from the principle of fertility. 

7th. Plants are exhausters in proportion to the 
length of time they occupy the soil. Those of the 
culmiferous kinds (wheat,* rye, &c.) do not ripep 
under ten months, and during this period, forbid 
the earth from being stirred ; while, on the other 
hand, leguminous plants occupy it but six months, 
and permit frequene ploughings. This is one 
reason why culmiferous crops are greater exhaust 
ers than leguminous: another is. that the stems 
of culmiferous become hard and flinty, and their 
leaves dry and yellow, from the time of flowering 
till the ripening of the seed—losing their inhali 
or absorbing faculties—circulating no juices, 
living altogether in ,their roots, and on aliments 
exclusively derived from the earth ; whereas legu- 
minous or cruciferous plants, as cabbages, twr- 
nips, &c. &c., have succulent stems, and broad 
and porous leaves, and draw their principal nour 
ishment from the atmosphere. The remains of 
culmiferous crops also are fewer, and less easily 
decomposed, than those of the leguminous family. 

8th. Meadows, natural and aruficial, yield the 
food necessary to cattle, and, in proportion as 
these are multiplied, manures are increased, and 
the soil made better. Another circumstance that 
recommends them is, that so long as they last, 
they exact but little labour, and leave the whole 
force of the farmer to be directed to his arable 
grounds, 
9th. Grasses are either fibrous or tap-rooted, or 
both. The remarks already made, in articles 1, 
2, and $, apply also to them. ‘Timothy, red top, 
oat grass, and rye grass, succeed best, in stiff, wet 
soils. Sainfoin does well on soils the most bare, 
mountainous, and arid; lucerne and the trefoils, 
(or clovers,) only attain the perfeetion of which 
they are susceptible, in warm, dry, calcareous 
earth, 
10th. The ameliorating quality of tap-rooted 
plants is supposed to be in proportion to their na- 
tural duration ; annual clover, (lupinella,) has less 
of this property than biennial, (Dutch clover,) bir 





+The “Sterilis tellus media versatur in stu,” 
of Virgil, shows the opinion he entertained of @ 
husbandry that left the fields without vegetation, 
[*Spring wheat and rye forms exceptions 








’ “Bee Davy’s Elements. 


seritur farreo spico, id est aristato, quod, ne fiat 
solent, qui pradia locant, excipere. 


this rule, as they will mature in four months-= 
Editor Farmer ané Gardener.] 
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gonial less than sainfoin, and sainfoin less than 


11th. Any green crop ploughed into the soil, 
has an effect highly improving, but for this pur- 
lupins and buck wheat, (cut when in flower) 
are most proper. 

12th. Mixed crops (as Indian corn, pumpkins, 
and peas, and oats) are much and profitably em- 
ed, and with less injury to the soil than either 

corn or oats alone. 
e good effect of these mixtures was known 
to the ancients, from whom the practice has de- 
scended to us. Whata picture of fertility and a- 


” pundance have we in the 22d chap. 18th book of 


Pliny’s Natural History: “Sub vite seritur fru- 
mentum, mox legumen, decinde olus, omnia, eo- 
dem anno, omniaque aliena um bra aluntur.” 





Questions Respecting the economy of cutting up 
Corn— Topping cornstalkss hould not be Prac- 
ticed 


Ithas we think been sufficiently ascertained, 
that when corn is injured by an early frost, cut- 
ps it up contributes nothing to its relief, and 

ing to its subsequent improvement. It is we 
think better, in such cases, not to molest it, for 
unless the frost be a very deadly one, the corn will 
still derive nutriment from the stalks and leaves. 
There is another question related to this which 
we think inerits the attention of agriculturalists. 
The question is this: Is it, in general, good 
practice to cut up corn at all, or to cut up the 
stalks while the ears are attached to them: We 
are not for war, and if we were disposed to an- 
swer this question in the negative, we should 
scarcely dare do it, knowing as we do that this 
would bring us into conflict with almost universal 
inion. We will, however, suggest certain con- 
siderations, and leave the question to be adjudicat- 
ed and settled by our readers. 

1, Cutting up corn at any time before the 
leaves are fully dead. does undoubtedly injure the 
Crop in some degree, affecting it probably both as 
to quantity and quality. 

2, When corn is cut up, and the stalks se- 
cured in the best manner they can be, it rarely fails 
that some of them get down, and thus both the 
corn and stalks are damaged by expusure to the 
weather. If it were nut so, the large butts and 
stems of the stalks are of little value for fodder, 
for no sort of stock will eat them, unless conpelled 
to it by dire starvation. 

$. If the stalks be left standing in the field cat- 
le will consume quite as great a portion of them 
in the fields after the corn is gathered, as they 
would if they had been cutand gathered to the barn. 

4. As materials for dung, stalks cannot be 
disposed of to better advantage than to be al- 
lowed to remain where they grew, and there be 
mixed with the soil, as is usually done by subse- 
quent tillage. 

5. Cutting up and securing a well grown 
crop of corn, is a heavy and toilsome labor, in- 
volving, together with the subsequent ingather- 

of the stalks, no trifling item of expense. 

these things be true, is it, in general, good 
Practice to cut up corn at all? In times of threa- 
tened scarcity ‘of winter feed for stock, it may be, 
and probably is, wise and prudent to doit. It 
May too be profitable to do it, in the vicinity of 









cities and large villages, where fodder commands 
high prices. 

Jn agitating the question thus far, we have eup- 
posed that the stalks, if they were cut and gather- 


-ed to the barn, were to give to stock, without 


further cutting or any other preparation. In the 
case of farmers who have guod cutting machines, 
and intend by cutting to prepare their stalks for 
the use of animals, the question may assume an 
entirely varied aspect. 

With a few occasional exceptions, our practice 
for several years has been, tolet our corn remaio 
unmolested, until the time of harvesting it. Some- 
times we have cut up and gathered the stalks, af- 
ter the corn had been separated fromthem. This 
when corn is harvested early, can be done to ad- 
vantage, and if cutting be practiced at all, we 
think this is the better way. More generally we 
have left our stalks to be depastured in the field 
where they grew. 

The advantage of practicing as we have done, 
are supposed to consist, Ist, In a greater quantity 
and better quality of corn. 2nd. In exemption 
from much toileome and expensive labor. The 
vnly loss known to result from this practice, con- 
sists in the inferior quality of the stalks to be con- 
sumed as fodder. [t does not appear that, as to 
quantity, there is any loss, for cattle will consume 
as great a portion of the stalks, while depasturing 
in the field, as they would if they had been’ cut, as 
is usually practiced, and given outin the barn yard. 
Neither does it appear that any thing is lost, in 
connection with the economy of manures. Or if 
there be any loss in this article, certainly it is very 
small, 

We offer these remarks for the consideration 
of farmers. The question is, are the advantages 
which, in ordinary cases. result from cutting up 
corn while yet in a state of imperfect maturity, 
sufficient to balance the damages which it does to 
the crop, and the expense of doing it ? 

Hitherto we have said nothing relative to the 
practice of topping cornstalks, which formerly 
prevailed almost universally, and prevails now to 
some extent. The economy of this practice has 
been the subject of so many experiments, and so 
much light in: regard to it has of late been gained, 
and disseminated in the public journals, that it 
seems scarcely necessary to reagitate the subject, 
By many well conducted experiments, it has been 
proved most conclusively, that topping the stalks 
of corn, while so green as to be worth topping, 
essentially injures the crop, often causing a reduc- 
tion equal to one fifth of ifs value. Among en- 
lightened farmers, the practice of topping has 
fallen into generaly disrepute, and as it is most 
clearly an unprofitable practice, it should be en- 
tirely abandoned. DAN BRADLEY. 

Marcellus, Feb., 1837 [Genesee Farmer. 


RIPENING OF CORN AND PLOUGHING 
OF GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 

In proportion as the fecundated ear increases in 
magnitude, the leaves near the root begin to grow 
yellow and dry in consequence of the stem draw- 
ing from them the carbonaceous materials which 
they contain. As the growth advances, the base 
of the stem becomes yellow and dry in its turn, 
while the upper part remains green, and continues 
to nourish the ear. 
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scientific point of view. For example, when the 
base of the stem begins to become yellow and 
dry, if the corn be then cat down, though ‘the 
grain is not ripe, it will continue to be nourished 
at the expense of the green matter ii the upper 
part of the stem, almost, if not quite as well, as if 
it had remained uncut, and will thus ripen wells 
while having been thus cut down early, much loss 
from shaking is prevented, besides the chance of 
loss by lodging from heavy rain and wind. M, 
Biotw’s experiments, from his well-known high 
character for rigid accuracy, are, therefore, well 
calculated to give farmers confidence in rg 
down their corn, as soon as the lower leaves 

o <3 part of the stems are yellow and dry, 
though the upper parts be green. 

Again, as the leaves pd vee of plants while 
green, contain sugar and other carbonaceous ma- 
terials for nourishing the seeds and bringing them 
to maturity, it follows that, if they are in this state 
ploughed down into the soil, they must greatly en- 
rich it with all the products ready pre for 
the nourishment of plants. 

It has been proved, indeed, by other experi- 
ments previous to those of M. Biot, that the leaves 
and all the green parts of plants decompose the 
carbonic acid gas of the ear, appropriating the car- 
bon, and setting free the oxygen; hence it has 
been inferred, that the carbon thus derived con- 
tributes to form their mass of sugar and gum, ad- 
ditional to the sap absorbed from the soi + te 
roots. This view is corroborated by the di 
which M. Biot has shown between the composi- 
tion of the leaves of wheat and the stem, which is 
more especially supplied from the soil. If then, 
a portion of the solid frame-work of plants is de~ 
rived from the air in the form of carbon, the 
ploughing down of green crops for the | asgars: of 
manure, gives to the soil more than the plants, 
while growing, had extracted from it. 





* It is a good practice to eut down every kind 
of grain before it is fully ripe in the grain or the 


straw, and that for the reasons just enumerated in-~ 


the text. But, as M. Biot’s observations and com- 
mon practice do not exactly agree as to the symp- 
toms which determine the time of cutting, it is as 
well to note the difference. In a fine season, far- 
mers cut down when they find the neck of the 
straw immediately under the ear free of juice, 
when twisted round between the finger and thumb; 
and do not wait until “the lower part of the stems - 
are yellow and dry,” begause’they find in such a 
season the straw to die from the ear downwards, 
This fact, we conceive, does not militate against 
M. Biot’s theory, for as the absorbing power of 
the ear at the top of the stem is always powerful, it 
must be the more powerful the nearer the ear 
proaches maturity, and, of course, the part of the 
stem nearest the ear should first become dry. In 
a bad season, on the other hand, the lower part 
of the stem first becomes yellow and dry, after 
which, of course the crop is not allowed to s 

for, in such a season, the ear never becomes ma- 
ture, ‘having, of course, less. ive 
whilst the vitality of the root is y 
combined effects of bad weether and the 
state of the soil. 




















We may well conclude with M. Biot, that “ev- 
“ery positive determination in science is suscepti- 
ble of and of useful application, though 
these may be distant. A microscopical observa- 
tion, or an optical property, which at first appears 
only curious and abstract, may thus in time be- 
come important to agriculturists and manufactu- 
rers.”— Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


[From the New England Farmer.) 
SWAMP CULTURE. 

Mr. Cooxe,—Sir—I! wish you to insert in the 
Silk Grower and Agriculturist, a communication 
of Mr. Conant of Jeffrey, relative to swamp cul- 
ture, publishéd in the N. £1. Sentinel in March 
18$2,and beg leave to submit the following queries 
to the consideration of Mr. C. 

What is the depth of mud in the swamp, and 
what are the specific of proprieties of the substra- 
tum? 

Was it necessary in the outset, to cut it into so 
small pieces by ditching, and is it still necessary to 
keep all the ditches open. 

Does water continue in the ditches through the 
season. 

Are there many springs in or about the swamp? 

What was the variety of timber originally grow- 


ing upon it? 
r. Conant’s views are requested upon the best 
method, and probable profit of reclaiming the 
swamps in this section of the country which vary 
in area from one to five acres, and in depth of 
mud from one to six feet, with a rocky, imperme- 
able and almost impenetrable substratum ; abound- 
ing in spring upon the margin, and generally 
covered with hard wood, mostly ash. 
8. WOODWARD, Jr. 
_ Gilsum, April 15th, 1887. 
The following is the communication alluded to 
Mr Woodward. Answers to Mr W.’s queries 
will be cheerfully inserted in some future number 
éf this paper, should Mr C, think proper to furnish 
them. 
.. Mr. Epitor :—I have been cultivating a piece 
of medow or swamp land of about six acres, and 
have often been inquired of respecting the method 
of cultivation and expenses; what the crops were, 
profits, &c. The swamp alluded to when | bought 
with iy farm eighteen years ago had been partly 
cleared and was very wet, owing to the small brook 
that once passed through it being filled up with 
brush, &c.; it produged some joint grass, but prin- 
Cipally flags, hard-hack and moss. I first com- 
. menced by opening the brook, which drained it 
and killed all the flags, and nearly all the grass. | 
then cut a ditch round a’ piece of about eighty 
square rods, cut off the stumps and the most prom- 
inent bunches of moss, and after it was frozen 
‘carted on two hundred and fifty loads of gravel 
and levelled it, carted on ten loads of fali manure, 
aad in the spring following spread it, sowed on 
oats and grass seed. [had a good crop of oats, 
and the following season it was estimated by good 
judges that we had twenty-five hundred of timo- 
thy and clover hay. The next vear I encircled 
about half an. acre more with a broad ditch ; cut 
the turf and moss’ info squares of twenty inches 
in diameter each, and turned it over with a prong 
pok, took out’ all the stumps and roots, leaving it 
as posible, and carted on two bundred loads 
of gravel, aud eleven of manure. ‘{n the spring 
¢2e 
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following’ sowed oats and seed, spreadin 
on seventeen bushels of house ashes. I had ag 
crop of oats; and the next year one and a half 
tons of the best timothy hay. The next piece of 
about half an acre I cultivated in the following 
manner; after enclosing it with a ditch, began on 
one side and cut the turf into squares of. about 
twenty inches diameter, piled them out of the 
way, and dug upthe mud eight or ten inches 
deep, then cut another tier of squares, turned 
them into the trench dug as before, laid the mud 
on to them in like manner until the piece was 
completed, taking out all the stumps, roots, &c. 
‘The next spring planted it with potatoes, it yield- 
ing at the rate of three hundred bushels to the 
acre. After taking off the crop in the fall we 
levelled the mud, and in the winter carted on 
about twenty loads of gravel, ten of manure and 
six of leached ashes. In the spring after spread- 
ing all as equal as possible, sowed oats and grass 
seed. The oats grew very large as did the grass 
the next season. The method last mentioned, | 
have made use of in cultivating the remainder of 
the old or cleared part of the meadow. . Of that 
part covered with wood we measured off one acre, 
cuta large ditch around it, cut by the roots all the 
wood and brush, carried off the wood and stumps, 
burned the brush and carried on sixteen loads of 
manure: and in the spring following laid out the 
manure at suitable distances on the top of the 
swamp ; and planted it with potatoes, and we rais- 
ed three hundred and fifty bushels. After the 
crop was off we levelled it, taking out all the roots 
near the top of the swamp, and sledged on ten 
loads of leached ashes. In the spring following 
spread them, and sowed on oats and herds grass 
seed. The oats grew large and lodged down 
early, so that they did not fill; the grass took well 
and bids fair for a large crop next season. The 
remainder of the swamp J have cleared and plant- 
ed in like manner last season. The expense of 
ditching, digging wp and turning an acre of the 
old meadow, in the way above described, is about 
thirty six dollars. The expense of cutting the 
wood, and brush from the above mentioned acre 
was twenty dollars. 

There was twentv-one cords of wood which 
paid for clearing. The profit of the potato crop 
after paying the expenses was twenty dollars. 
Four acres of this land (which by the way was 
all there was to grass then) produced the last sea- 
son at twice cropping as pear as could be estimat- 
ed, sixteen tons of best timothy hay.—Should it 
be asked if this land will continue to be thus pro- 
ductive, | answer it will not without manuring. It 
will want a top dressing once in about three years. 
A mixture of horse manure, loam and ashes I 
consider the best for the best purpose. Of the 
different methods [have made use of in cultivat- 
ing the old part of the swamp, I consider that of 
digging up or turning the best, as being the cheap- 
est and most productive, it ineorporates the man- 
ure, gravel and ashes with the mud, causes a fer- 
mentation, and produces rapid vegetation. The 
object of the above description is two-fold. First, 
to answer the inquiry of numerous individuals as 
stated above, secondly, hoping that it will come 
under the notice of some gentleman who has been 
cultivating this kind of fand, will be valing to 

ish the result of his experience, for I am fully 





of the opinion, this kind of land when known and 










properly cultivated will be the most profitable'ye 
ve, JOHN CONANT, 
Jeffrey, Jan. 27, 1835. 


Downpatrick Recorder.}; 
THE GREEN CROP SYSTEM. 


“The farmet’s life displays in every part, 
A moral lesson to the sensual heart.” 


Bioomrieip, 


To prevent along digression in my last paper,| 
was obliged to assume that, though there are some 
crops which impoverish the soil very much, there 
are others “which are more grateful to it, and 
which instead of impoverishing it, afford a 
rocal ailvantage, by imparting to it richness.” 
But as this statement contains the fundamenial 
principle of the important system which | amad- 
vocating, it should not be taken on trust; and ae- 
cordingly, the object of my present paper is to 
show, that the green crop system is not founded 
on a false assumption, but on an important truth, 
The whole crops of the farmer may be dividedin- 
to two classes; the grain crops and the green crops. 
The former are sometimes called culmiferous or 
straw-bearing ; and the latter, leguminous, from 
their seeds or leaves being of a much larger kind, 
Clover, heans, turnips, potatoes, &c., are legumin- 
ous plants, or belong to the class called green crops. 
Now, it has been proved, by experiments madé for 
the express purpose of ascertaining, and is, there- 
fore, beyond a doubt, that plants are not nourished 
by the soil alone in which they grow, but that 
much of their sustenance is drawn from the atmos- 
phere ; of course, they do not derive the samede- 
gree of support from either of these causes— some 
are nourished more by the earth, and others more 
by the air. Grain crops are of the former kind. 
As they have but small leaves, and few of them, 
and thus present but a small surface to the action 
of the atmosphere, it is plain that little of their 
nourishment can be derived from it: they must, 
therefore, be supported almost entirely by the soil. 
This is particularly the case when the crops have 
nearly ripened, when the few leaves they have are 
withered and dead, or have fallen off, they can then 
draw, perhaps, no nourishment from the air, but 
must be supported almost entirely by the soil.— 
But the fact is not so extensively known as it de- 
serves to be, that, at this period, when the seed is 
forming, the plants require an extraordinary quan- 
tity of nourishment; and hence it is that grain 
crops are so particularly exhausting to the soil— 
In proof cf this, } may refer, with confidence, to 
the experience of any intelligent practical farmer. 
He knows, that if the grain be allowed to stand 
uncut after it has ripened, it exhausts the soil ex- 
ceedingly; but, that if cut green, the impoverish- 
ing effects have not been so extensively produced. 
Now the green crops of leguminous plants, on 
the contrary, present an extensive surface to the 
action of the atmosphere, and, therefore, can draw 
much of their nourishment from it, without requi- 
ring to draw so extensively from the soil. A fa- 
miliar proof of this may be had from the ¢om- 
mon: cab Its numerous broad leaves enable 
it to draw most of all its nourishment from the at- 
mosphere, and hence. it is that ca can be 
preserved for a long time, in a fresh state, if cut 
and hung up in a damp place. House-leek 





[From the “Agricultural Papers,” of Agricola, im thy 
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other'plant which has broad succulent leaves; and 
who does not know that it will grow in the most 
yofavorable situations? If hoisted on a pole, or 
jaid on a slab of marble, it will flourish most lux- 
priantly. But this: is not all; some plants have 
been proved to exist, and thrive, and come to ma- 
tarity, when nourished by the atmosphere alone— 
wing in pounded quartz, (a substance resem- 
Fling flint) and supplied with distilled water, te 
vent the presence of the smallest particle of 
earthly matier!, Another important fact is, that 
all the seed of a grain crop comes forward at the 
game time. Whenever it has properly “shot,” 
the plant stops growing—its seeds begin to form, 
its leaves wither, its roots cease to act in the 
nd, and, when cut down, it is dry and hard. 

he green crops, on the contrary, bear blossoms 
and seed at the same time; the roots are continu- 
ally pushing forward in the ground, and the leaves 
are green ‘and! sappy as before, so that the plant 
never exerts itself to impoverish the soil. Every 
one knows, for example, that beans and peas may 
be pulled from the lower part of the stalk, while 
the top is bearing blossoms and embryo fruit ;— 
that one branch of a stalk of clover will be in 
flower and ano:her in seed; and that the top of a 
‘potatoe stalk will wave in verdure and bloom, 
when the crabs and leaves have fallen off the 
lower part. Jt may not be out of place to men- 
tion here a serious error in which many. farmers 
fall. ‘They allow their rye-grass to remain un- 
eut long after it has come to maturity, alleging as 
a reason, that “unless it is ‘dead ripe,’ it will nev- 
erdoforseed.” They forget that it is cultivated 
chiefly for the hay, and not for the seed; and that 
by allowing it to become ripe, they are disappoin- 
ted of their object, as much of the seed is lost 
in the necessary operation of saving the hav. 
Besides, the quantity or weight of the hay is di- 
minished by the parching and withering if has un- 
dergone ; its quality is deteriorated, as it is rend- 
ered less palatable and less nutritious to cattle; 
and the fertility of the soil is greatly injured. To 
prevent these consequences, a small spot should 
be kept to furnish seed, butall the rest should cer- 
fainly be cut green ; the pasture produced as an af- 
tergrowth would of itself be a sufficieut remuner- 
ation fur the loss of seed. A remarkable differ- 
ence between the grain crops and green crops is, 
that the former tend to bind the ground and hard- 
etn it, the latter to open and pulverize it. This is 
partly to be accounted for from the difference of 
their roots. Those of the one kind being nume- 
tous and fibrous, unite the different parts of the 
sqil firmly together, without being large enough 
lo produce such an action as would loosen it; 
those of the other kind being larger and more of 
an opening nature, cause an action in the soil, du- 
ring the process cf growing, that reduces it to a 
soft and mouldy state. Another cause is the dif- 
ference of their fitness to admit moisture. When 
dew or rain falls upon a grain crop, nearly ripe, it 
glides down its hard, dry, bere stalk, and settles 
on the ground; but as this presents a hard-bound 
surface, it remains there until the greater part of it 
is carried off again by the heat of the sun., When 
, falls on &@ green crop, it receives a shelter under 
the broad leaves, and, trickling down the stalk, to 
& soil softened and pre ' to, receive it, it-con- 
uibutes.to moisten it, and render it softer. Of all 
grain érops, wheat is by far the most sevet® upon 











the soil. It-is, in the first place, exceedingly bind- 
ing, and always leaves the ground in a hard state. 
Then it occupies the ground so long, that it re- 
quires an extraordinary degree of nourishment, 
from its sowing till its reaping; the weight of the 
grain, besides, requires a strong stalk, and much 
earthy matter to bring it to perfection. Of green 
crops, again, potatoes are the most loosening.— 
They sink deep into the soil, and by the spread- 
ing of their roots in every direction, and the swell- 
ing of numerous bulbs, loosen it most effectually. 
It is said thata crop of potatoes is more effectual, 
in this respect, than a good ploughing would be. 
One thing, however, is certain, that nd matter what 
may be the color of the soil when the potatoes 
are planted, when they are turned up, their bene- 
ficial effects are apparent; for the soil is uniform- 
ly of a rich blackish color. If I were asked, 
which of the various kinds of potatoes is most 
pulverizing and beneficial to the soil? | should an- 
swer—notwithstanding the foolish prejudices 
which prevail respecting them—the “ cups,” or 
“west reds.” Besides sinking much deeper into 
the soil, they are more numerous than other kiads, 
and, therefore, give it a more thorough turning up. 
Now, from these facts, what inference can we 
draw? Thata wheat crop should be preceded by 
the most loosening and fertilizing crop that can 
be had, viz. potatoes. They clean the ground, 
and, as is evident from the parallel | have drawn, 
they put it in a state of complete preparation for 
the wheat. It is absurd, then, to expect that as 
good crops of wheat will be produced on fallow- 
ground, on which there have been no potatoes, — 
Another conclusion, which is almost self-evident 
from the facts I have stated, is, that a. green crop 
should succeed wheat, to compensate for the inju- 
ry which the ground has susiained. This shows 
how utterly ruinous and unreasonable is the prac- 
tice of taking several oat trops off the ground, 
immediately after wheat. Instead of nursing the 
soil, already too much. exhausted, the very vitals 
are torn from it, and, then, forsooth, it is permit- 
ted to “rest itself,” untilthe omnipotence of idle- 
nesa has completely restored it! Turnips are very 
good for the soil, but certainly not as good as po- 
tatoes. They derive, perhaps, more of their nou- 
rishment from the atmosphere, but their roots do 
not penetrate so far into the ground to loosen it. 
They are besides too late of being raised, to admit 
of being followed by a wheat crop; but they can 
be advantageously followed up by barley, which 
also suits a clean dry soil. Clover, too, is partic- 
ularly fertilizing to the soil in which it is produced. 
Its lower leaves becoming withered, fall off, and 
rot about its roots, and thus produce a valuable 
manure—decayed vegetable matter. Its slimy 
succulent nature keeps the ground always ina 
state of fertility, and its numerous dense leaves 
are particularly adapted for retaining the moisthre 
that has been deposited by rains and dews. Who 
has not observed the rich unctuous appearance of 
ground where clover has been cut shortly after the 
deposition of the manure? I hope, and believe, 
that I have now proved my assertion, to the satis- 
faction of all who may honor this paper with their 
perusal. Let it be remembered too, that, in refer- 
ring to the reciprocal advantages which arise.from 
a proper rotation of crops, I have not once alladed 
to manures. If proper changes frem grain orops 
to. green craps,and vice-versa, would almost of 
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ont might wa Aol Sipe when, In soROE 
what might we not expect, when, | to 
this, one fourth of it would be well manured an- 
nually? ‘This part of the subject brings me now 
to the important question noticed. How is the 
manure to be produced ? 

AGRICOLA. 


March 29. 


WILSON’S MOWING MACHINE. 

To the Evitor of the N. York Courier & Eng. > 

Please allow me, through the medium of your 
paper, to lay before your readers an account of 
Wilson’s Mowing Machine, ‘which I had the 
great satisfaction of witnessing in full operation 
on the farm of Judge A. Van Bergen, in the town- 
ship of Coxsackie, on Monday, 7th August, and 
which | rejoice in asserting, exceeded my most | 
sanguine expectations. [t.was propelled by one. 
horse, and cut 2 swath of four feet as fast as the 
horse could walk, which |: suppose to be at the 
rate of four and a half miles per hour, cutting per- 
fectly smooth, and no doubt falling a greater 
weight of grass than is usual by the best mowers, 
as its cut is more regular and closer to the sod, at 
the same time leaving the grass in winrow soas 
supercede the necessity of spreading, by whic 
great time and labour is saved. It is so construct- 
ed that the grass or grain can be cut leaving the 
stubble at any given height, from one and a half 
inches upwards, by means of a screw at the bot- 
tom of the upright shaft. The knives, six in 
number, are screwed on the periphery of a cylin- 
der wheel, which revolves with great rapidity 
when.in operation, and a censtant fine edge is pre- 
served by means of two rifles cr stones that are 
very ingeniously applied to their edge by springs, 
and managed by thumb screws so as to operate as 
the nature of the case may require. The horse 
travels behind the machine in long shafis that arg 
suspended by chains from a pair passing over the 
moving wheels, apd by means of two boxes at the 
extremity of the shafts for holding weights, the 
heft of the draft is brought behind the horse, 
causing the machine to, be. easily propelled and 
managed. Indeed its whole arrangement is in ex-~ 
cellent keeping, and its operation perfect. Jt 
mnst, without doubt, become to the farming in- 
terest of our country a great desideratum. Mr. 
Wilson deserves more than he can possibly re- 
ceive for completing that which s? many bun- 
dreds have failed to accomplish, and which must. 
be the means of opening a new era in the agricul- 
tural pursuits of the country. When. we reflect 
that mowing grass and cutting grain are the most 
essential labor of the farm, and that it must be per- 
formed at a particular time, or the hope and de-. 
pendence of the farmer is blighted and lost, and 
that in the present mode obtaining the harvest, he 
is placed, almost entirely at the mercy of laborers, 
who at times are not to be had. wnder any circum- 
stance, the importance of this highly valuable ma- 
chine cannot fail to elicit the interest of 
well wisher of his country, and the assistance of 
every enterprising man for its speedy introduction 








into. use. J have heen thus particular in 
my remarks, having been so gratified in 
witnessing its complete success in hope to con- 
Cctal pat cates ne te 








in pr the effect so much desired, in reducing 
flour, beef, and indeed all the articles of consump- 
t6 that ratio which will enable our vast popu- 
m to ke of the nourishments. The cul- 
tivators of land in the west may now fatten as 
cattle as they think proper, for they can 
find no difficulty in. cutting the grass necessary 
for sustaining them during the winter, which has 
hitherto been prevented, as the lubor was not to 
be obtained at any price. Indeed I could men- 
tion numerous other advantages arising from this 
truly valuable labor saving machine,but shall leave 
it for some future opportunity : yet I cannot close 
these remarks without expressing @ hope that 
Capt. Wilson will receive what he most justly 
merits,a full reward for his ingenuity, persever- 
ance and industry in accomplishing so desirable 

an object, 1 am, sir, with respect, yours truly, 

' A GREENE COUNTY FARMER. 

From the Turf Register. 
TAMING WILD HORSES AGAIN ! 

Mound Farm, Clinton County, or 


June 10, 1837. 
Mr, Editor : 

+ In your March number, at page $16, you have 
made some remarks on an article of mine on the 
subject which is at the head of this communica- 
tion, calculated to inspire doubts as to the truth 
of my statements, although you vouch for the re- 
spectability of my character. Your correspond- 
ent 'G.” in the same number, also seems to ques- 
tion their accuracy, and not only those of mine, 
but also those of previous correspondents on the 
same interesting subject. A desire is also ex- 
pressed, both by yourself and him, that pains 
should be taken to obtain the secret by which 
Mount was enabled to conquer, in so short a time, 
that most vicious animal. Since the receipt of 
that number of the magazine, I have been to 
Kaskaskia, my former residence, and made more 
particular enquiries into the care reported to you, 
and of which I was an eye-witness, and have 
held conversations with those who are in posses- 
sion of the secret. They all concur in my ac- 
count of it, and further assure me that they are 
in the constant habit of using the means with 
which Mount operated, and have never failed of 
success, no matter how devilish the horses were. 
Iam also in possession of the secret, and can 
teach any man acquainted with horses to subdue 
and render tractable the most ungovernable in 
one or two hours. About this there is no mistake. 
By the same means, the most baulky horse can 
be made to pull as true as the best dray horse in 
your city, and oxen can be broke to the yoke, 
and to pull without flinching, in an hour or more. 

Some further facts in relation to * the roan’ on 
which Mcunt operated at Kaskaskia were given 
to me, imsubstance thus : that the next day, in 
taking him from the wagon, the driver went be- 
hind is legs, unhitched the traces, gave him a 

kick, and he trotted off to the stable like an old 
stage horse ; and further, when he left town ‘roan’ 
was turned loose: and trotted after the wagon, 
never offering to run away, and ‘his, a horse rais- 
ed in the woods, and but,for a few hours under 
the dominion of man,! All this, | admit, is a se- 
» Were draft upon credulity, but it is 9s troe as that 
























































increasing among us, notwithstanding the n 
ous certain cures for it, which are preseribed at 
every corner, by nearly every apothecary, every. 
Indian and steam doctor, and every old womanf., 
One reason why it increases is, that care.and 
anxiety increase. The quertions—What shall we 
eat, what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed, not only agitate the human mind 
as they always did, but they distress it. Once the. 
wants of the community were comparatively few, 
and easily supplied. But now that labor-saving 
machinery and the other items of what we call 
civilization have brought new articles of food, 
dress, equipage, &e,, to our doors, and a thousand: 
things which would once have been regarded only 
as luxuries, have become necessaries. Once we 
could be happy with a few things; and if oneof 
these supposed necessaries was absent, it «id fot 
make us so miserable as the absence of the same 
proportion of our supposed necessaries does now, 
We touch the world, as it were, at a great many 
more points than formerly; and this increaves our 
care and anxiety to avoid injury by being properly 
shielded. But this care and anxiety creates ner 
vousness ; and one of the forms in which this 
nervousness is manifested, is sick headache. 


Another reason why the sick headache increas» 
es is, that we take the wrong medicine to cure it, 
We resort almost universally, to some nervous exs 
citant, or as some call it, extraordinary stimulant. 
One resorts to tobacco, another to spirits, another 
to opium, another to snuff, another to coffee, ano 
ther to tea, another to cayenne pepper, and anoth 
er still to an increased proportion of flesh meat. 
All these with many, are certain cures for the sick 
headache; so they say; and so it undoubtedly 
is. That is, all these, in different individuals, and 
at different times are known to a‘Tord—for the mo- 
ment—positive relief. But there is not one of 
them that cures the more common forms of sick 
headache permanently. The relief is only tem- 
porary. Nay, the cause which first produced it, 
and which was just now called nervousness, is e 
ven increased by it. That disease, sensibility of 
the nervous system of which we speak, may if» 
deed wear out gradually, but none of the above 
mentioned excitants hasten the process. In geti- 
eral they retard it. The headache sometimes 
gradually wears out in. spite of them. Buf it 
would always wear out were they entirely leta+ 
lone. No person ever found relief from sick head 
ache in a cup of tea, or coffee, ora pinch of snuff 
or a glass of brandy, or an extra meal of exciting 
food, in whom the pain did not, as the consequenge, 
tend to return again, with increased violence. 

Another reason why sick headache increases, is 
because it increases. The matter is easily ex- 
plained. Multitudes who are subject to it, after 
a day or two’s loss of time and much pain, not 
only return to their accustomed occupation, what- 
ever it may be, but labor with increased exertion. 
as if to make up for lost time. And what is 
worse,and in some respects inexplicable, oon 
they often discover that their season of h 
is rendered more intolerable by overworking or O 
vereating. or by eating of certain substances, they ¢ 
will readily resort again to the same things, OF 
same excess of labor or food, as if they were en- 


whatever on the spirits of the horse; upon his 
disposition they act like a charm, and seem to at- 
tach him to the person who administers them. 

A gentleman who has practised the art assured 
me that he caoght, for his little sister, a wild 
Point horse, and in one week had so completely 
gentled him that she rode him every where with 
the most perfect safety, That the means used, 
properly administered, will vroduce the effects 
spoken of, there isno more doubt than that you 
have an existence. Sicma. 


Remarks by the Editor of the Turf Register. 

The subject of the above article from ‘Sigma’ 
becomes more and more interesting every day. 
The facts stated by various persons are so strange, 
so ‘out of the usual conrse of things,’ that ‘ Sig- 
ma’ himself need not wonder that many people 
continue to doubt, though they are affirmed to by 
persons ever so respectable. The facts asserted 
by ‘Sigma’ and various other respectable gentle- 
men, are neither more nor less than what are al- 
moat universally believed to be impossibilities. If 
we were to assert that we could take a wild 
horse, and in one hour so completely change his 
disposition and habits as to render him docile 
and tractable, so that he can be ridden by any 
person or driven in a carriage, there are few peo- 
ple in the world that would believe us; and yet 
this is simply the very fact asserted by * Sigma,’ 
and which we now candidly believe can be done. 
We did not intend to cast a shadow of doubt on 
the statement of ‘Sigma,’ nor do we believe that 
‘G? did. We know the character of ‘Sigma’ too 
well to doubt what he asserted asa fact within 
his own knowledge. 

The editor of the Turf Register has now the 
pleasure of announcing that he is in possession of 
the secret ; it has, however, been acquired at too 
late a day for a trial before the present number 
goes to press. He is not at liberty at present to 
publish it, nor communicate jt to others, but 
hopes, after a fair trial shall have been made of 
it, to obtain permission for its publication. Not 
having tried the experiment we cannot speak 
practically of its results; but we are led to be- 
lieve, from recollectiuns of analogous things and 
circumstances, that not only horses may be ren- 
dered docile, but many, if not all other animals 
may be domesticated and tamed, or stripped of 
their wild ferocious propensities by the applica- 
tion of this singular practice. We would remark 
to ‘G.? and several others who have suggested 
what they supposed was the secret, that nothing 
mentioned by any of them forms any part of it. 
There is no stopping the ears with wool, nor ap- 
plying the affinvium from the arm pitsto the 
nose of the horse, nor severe flagellation, noth- 
ing of the kind nor any thing like them in ‘ the 
secret.” By the way, we must invent a name for 
it, for it will make a noise in the world yet. 


[From the Library of Health.} 
THE SICK HEADACHE... 
‘How often, in opr country, do we hear of sick 
headache! How many hours and days—yes, 
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been given'to us over the whole 
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and at the te years and centuries, of valu- 
able time are lost by it, to say nothing of the suf- 





tirely ignorant of the whole subject. The more 
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wy ure afflicted, the more determined they seem’ 
it out, in their erroneous course, during 

their days and weeks of health. And the more 
seasons of health are shortened, the more 

do they pursue a course of conduct which 

are fully sensible will tend to shorten them, 

as well as to render their seasons of pain more 


ee individual whom we knew, used frequent- 
ly to remark, that she was free from her headache 
aslongas she labored moderately, and confined 
perself to a few crusts of bread. Why then did 
she not live in this way at all times? Why not 
confine herself to plain, simple vegetable food and 
water? Why return to stimulating food and 
drink, and at alternation of labor with indolence, 
when she knew perfectly well that they would 
bring with them a return of the suffering? 

No one cause produces more sick headache 
than the violence which is done, in modern times 
to the stomach. In the first place, the strange 
gixtures which are thrust into it are quite enough 
to destroy it,and through it the health of the 
brain and nervous system. If the contents of a 
stomach recently replenished at a fashionable ta- 
ble, could be exposed to view as the contents of 
an open pail or vessel, few could endure the sight. 
They would turn away in disgust; and well 
might. ‘The stomach was never intended, by its 
divine Author, to hold such heterogeneous mix- 
tures. 

In the second place, we throw numerous sub- 
stances into it which it cannot dispose of but with 
the greatest difficulty. Of this sort are our gra- 
vies, our sauces, our pickles, many of our pre- 
serves, our salads, our mince pies, our paste dum- 
plings, our melted butter, our fat meats, our hot 
battered ‘flour bread, and our pastry in general.— 
And even of wholesome things, we strongly abuse 
our powers of digestion, by our neglect of masti- 
cation. 

Thirdly,—we swallow numerous substances 
which are well calculated'to inflame the tender li- 
ning membrane of our stomachs. We couldmen- 
tion twenty substances in common use as food or 
dtink, which, at the temperature at which they 
are usually received, could not lie ten minutes on 
the lining membrane of the mouth or the throat 
without inflaning it. Nay, more—we could 
Mention several which, under the circumstances 
above mentioned, would cause a slight degree of 
infamation in the palm of the hand, thick and 
tongh as the searfskin is. And does any one be- 
lieve that such things will not injure the lining 
membrane of the stomach? In charity to human 


ignorance we would be glad to believe su. But]. 


we-eannot. Most of us eat substances daily, 
which would as certainly inflame our mouths and 
‘throats as they pass through them were they not 
continual and rapij motion, in passing, and did 
®@ not so soon convey them away into a com- 
ed repository, more remote from the seat of sen- 


In view, then, of the whole subject, let us 
‘tease to wonder at the prevalence and even the 
Merease of nervous or sick head-ache. Either 

or some other disease must continue to pre- 
vail, ard even to increase, as long as people con- 
tinue thus to abuse themselves. It is a blessing 
tatit should be so. Disease in its moderate 
si, 
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forms, such as ‘sick head-ache, is | to 
warn us of the danger of our errors—and if we do 
not heed the warning, it is but just that we should 
suffer severer punishment. ; 


PLUMBAGO. 

It was lately stated in the English papers, that 
the celebrated Mine of Plumbago, or Black Lead, 
at Borrowdale, in England, was exhausted, and 
that no other source of obtalaing this useful min- 
eral was known. It has since been stated, in 
some of the papers of this country, that Plumbago 
can be obtained in any quantity in the vicinity of 
Rateicu, in Nortn Carona. ‘To confirm 
this statement, we have pleasure in publishing the 
following extract from a Geological Report made 
to the Legislature of North Carolina, several years 
ago, by Professor Ormstep, then Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy at the University of 
that State, and at present Professor of Mathematics 
in Yale College.—.Nat. Intelligencer. 

“This great deposite of Black lead,” says the 
Professor, “lies a little westward of Rateigu.— 
The whole formation corsists of a great number 
of parallel beds, varying 1 width from a few in- 
ches to twenty feet, They lie in a singular va- 
riety of isinglass rock, (micaceous schistus,) usual- 
ly of a bright cherry red, but sometimes of a sil- 
very white color. These beds occur throughout 
a@ space not less than three-fourths of a mile wide, 
and ten miles long. I have never read of any 
mine of Plumbago which can compare in extent 
with this, and have reason to believe it is the 
largest mine on record.” ' 

Professor Sittiman having had a specimen of 
this plumbago presented to him by the late Judge 
Jounson, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, said, “it is of very fine quality, and appears 
well adapted both for crayons and pots.” And 
Professor Dewey, of Williams College, Massa- 
chusetts, on viewing another specimen, declared, 
“ it was the finest he ever saw.” 





Italian Spring Wheat—Edward P. Roberts, 
editor of ‘the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, 
has been appointed agent for the sale of a lot of 
140 bbls. of first rate Italian Spring Wheat. It 
will be sold in lots of one or more barrels, at $3} 
per bushel, each barrel supposed to contain three 
and a half bushels of wheat. An opportunity is 
now offered to those who may desire to procure 
seed, and we hope not a few will embrace it.-- 
Caroline Advocate. 











ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR SEED. 

THE undersigned having been appointed agent fur the 
sale of a lot of first rate Italian Spring wheat, begs leave 
to notify those who may desire to procure seed, that he is 
prepared to receive orders for the same. This wheat will 


be cleaned with great care, put up in tight barrels, and | - 


sold in lots of one or more barrels. As the quantity the 
undersigned expects to receive will not be more than 140 
barrels, persons desirous of procuring a supply will make 
early application. The price will be $34 per bushel, the 
cash to id on the delivery of the grain. For the 
guidance of purchasers, he wold mention that each bar- 
rel is supposed to contain about 3 1-2 bushels of wheat. 
Addsem, (pert paid) EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
t 


jy 25 Baltimore, Md. 








Printed by Sands & Neilson, N. E. corner of 
Charles and Market streets. 





ae od Establishments favties . 
tu plements generally, an extensive 
ron Foundry, Trip Hammer, he. With taco facilities, 
and the most exp-zienced wofkmen, (many of whom have 
been several years in his employ,) and the best 

he flatters himself that he will continue to give genera 
satisfaction to his customers, his object is to confine him- 
self to useful implements, and to have them made in the 
best possible manner and on reasonable terms, 

The following are sume of the’ leading articles now on 
hand, viz. his own Patented Cylindrical Straw Cutters, of 
various sizes and pricea—these machines have never been 
equalled by a similar machine in any part of the world. 


Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 


tors 
Superior Grain Cradles 
Weldron Grain and Grass 
Scythes 
Farwell'’s Patent Double 
Back Grass Scythes and 
Snathes 
Hay Forks and Rakes 
Manure Forks, Shovels,&c. 
English Corn Hoes 
Superior American made 
Casteol Hoes, with han- 


dles 

Wheat FANS, of various 
sizes 

Mattocks, Picks and Grub- | 


bing Hoes 
Corn Shellers 


Threshing Machines, with 
or without horse power 

F. H. Smith’s Patent Lime 
Spreaders 

A great variety of Ploughs 
of all sizes, with wrought 
and cast iron Shares 

Swingle Trees and Hames 

Also, a great variety of 
Plough Casti con-' 
stantly on hand for sale 
by the piéce or ton. All 

kinds of Machine 
made to order; repairs on 
Ploughs and Machinery 
done at short notice 

Libera) discount made to 


those who purchase to 





a bargain will be given in 
wring most be pat pais 
sp ? 





sell again. 

Allkinas of Grass SEEDS and Seed Grain bought and 
sold by him, and particular attention paid to their quali- 
ty. . 
TL ikewire constantly on hand a general assortment of 
Mr. D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN SEEDS, raised 
by himself, and warranted genuine. All communications 
by mail, post paid, will receive prompt attention. 

jy 4 J. 8S. EASTMAN. 


TO PRINTERS. 

FOR SALE—A first rate SMITH PRESS, the pla- 
ten 24 by 36 inches, which will work a form the size of 
the daily papers in Baltimore. It has the latest improve- 
ments of the patentee, has been in use a short time, and 
is as good asnew. Any printer requiring a press of this 
size, cannot be bettor supplied than by the purchase of 
this. It can be examined while in operation, and any one 
at a distance disposed to purchase, is requested to select 
some printer to inspect it. The original cost and expens- 
es deliverable to us, was about $300—It will be sold to- 
gether with the roller frames, stocks, &c. complete as it 
now stands in operation, for $275, on a credit of three 
months, for an approved note. 





Apply to SANDS & NEILSON, 
Office of ‘‘Farmer & Gardener,” 
jy 25 4t Corner of Charles & Market sts. Baltimore. 





A BROOD MARE & TWO COLTS 
FOR SALE. 

The subscrfber is authorised to sell a brood MARE with 
her two foals—the mare is halfsister to Bachelor, her eld- 
est colt now rising one year old is by Messenger, a full 
blood: d horse, the other was dropt the last spring, is by 
Young Tom, one of the purest of the Tom blood in the 
country, and is hinttelf one of the fastest trotters and rack- 
ers any where to be found, EDW. P. ROBERTS, 

au 29 4t Baltimore, Md. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS 
The subscriber has now growing at his residence about 
2 miles east of BaLtimone, mp. between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 Morus Multicaulistrees, which will be ready for sale 


this fall. 
| EDWD. P. ROBERTS, 


A 15. Baltimore, Md 
A JENNET FOR SALE. 


Bp ebenieeies for sale Pg uy! pla! Sia ast 
and unexceptionable pedigree. is 13 years old, ané 
warranted souud. lama cere 

Ci] 


“gDW. P. ROBERTS, 
¥ Baltimore, Md. 














































































































Baltimore, Md. 
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ing of 15 volumes each, for sale at this office. 
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white field, -o--serecccsees . TB areeaee 4 soe 
Seer co the heel, sovceweosere*| 1 O0lbs 6 50} 1 50 Bacon, eee oe pound. ee ty 
Coan, — ree ee bashe! 93 R Middlings,...++-do++++++++ ‘ do do 
‘Costes Fehon Saal sheedli@idand “lh os Assorted, country,+++++s we ¥ 10 104 
"North Catolinnyvevsvsees|Pt | =) — Borree, printed, in Ibs. & halflbe| « | 29) 95 
pland, ee eerereeerereree “ Cwwer, BD: Tai CG EIIATE/ barrel. pepe siniaeael 
Louisiana —- Alabame) | | ——| 154] Cauves, three to six wooks old.---| each. | 5 00 | 6 00 
FPearuers, eeeeeerereeereree und. 1 7 1 50 Cows, new milch, éldboceetbeéoens “ 95 00 40 00 
Daeetins ecned aohts Soom. |. 10 “ 50 r gree eeererevesesesereres 66 9 00 12 00 
coun& Meat— . ‘| barrel. Coaw M i eocvees .\ § 
Do. do. baker’s-.++-. . ye One + pyran cram — ae i 23 
| sae —s EGGS,.-ccccccccccccccececccccccccs dozen. 18 —_ 
Super How. sod no Ceres, 8 75) 9 00 Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.| 6 75 | —— 
: ——s | oS) ‘No. 2 ") «16 50 | — 
Pare see S| See te |. :teeevingn ented, Wo. 1... « |275 | 287 
pes —— | Mackerel, No.1, —...—--No.2} “ | 9 00 |10 00 
Susquehanna,......-- ee 7 H 37 "7 No. 3, a. 
OC, rereresereresereseves 
iln-dried Meal, in hhds. hhd. 24 00 peels Sain Cod, salted,..seccresscseees =, 3 a * 3 - 
do. in bbis. bbl. 5 95 ia i immeeeeeececccocssooneceles pound. by 
Gaass Seeps, wholes. red Clover, \pushel., 6 50| 7 00 BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Timothy(herds ofthe north) « 3 50| 4 00 | Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
oO peed -osecécbeocece| “ 2 50) 3 00 chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Tall wneadow Oat,-oeee eeeee “ —/! 2 75 Baltimore and North streets. 
Herds, or red top,-+++++++++|  « 75) 1 00 | 0. 8S. Bank, ......++.+-par|| VIRGINIA. 
Hay, in bulk,scccccccceceseversees ton. 12 00) 15 00 Branch at Baltimore,..--do ‘Farmers Bank of Virgin. 2 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,+++++++|pound.| 6 ‘| Other Branches......*+--do||Bank of Virginia,...... do 
* water rotted,.-...| « 1 8 MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Hoes, on the hoof,..+++++++++++++/100Ib. | 6 75) 6 87) Banksin Baltimore,...-.par 'Petoreburg,.......+00++++do 
Slaughtored,..+.++e+e+- “ o— — Hagerstown,.. coccccccceG® \Norfolk,.+...0+0.00**+0+edo 
Hors—first ds pound. 9 — Frederick, «++eccsssceessedO Winchester,......++0.» --do 
BOCONA, erceccececcecececes pe 7 — Westminster, covccesoceseOe Lynchburg, eoeoeereeee 24 
ui TOLUBC, serereeeeeeerererers bushel B. "3. eggerth spay bee Aghe* on reeseececes do 
ME, serceeceveresevsseceoeceess| , Do. payable at ONG. +s ank of the Valley,.. 2 
Mostanp Szep,Domestic,—; blk.) “ | $ 50) 4 00 a egg 2 pe ae dis.||Branch at Renney. or 
Oats, Peet eeeeeeereeeeeeresereress 6 32) --— Cumberland,+.++eccsssens 3 De. Charlestown, Q 
CUM AE AEM sarecoeeeeseveresees bushel. -_— ‘—* 1! Millin ON, .ccesceseseeeesdO Do. Leesburg, eesece 2 
Black eye,--+-- operes 87) 1 00 DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 4 
Cl Aree ‘ 100} — Washington, \Ohio Banks, generally 6a7 
Puasrer Panis, in thestone,cargo,) ton. | 3 37| 3 50) Georgetown, Banks, jp.c. | New Jersey Banksgen. 5 
Ground, +-+++++++| barrel.| 1 62) —— Alexandria, ‘ New York City,....... ] 
Parma Cunista Beay,....--+++++/bushel..| ——| —— PENNSYLVANIA. _|\New York State,.... 3a4 
RAGS, reerrerececercesceseceeoeees/pound. $3 4 | Philadelphia,....+++++++-.4a||Massachusetts,....... a 
BEB, «0 rorseererrrereresereeoeeee (bushel. 65 70 Chambersburg,.-+-+++++++ 1|\Connecticut,......+ 3a3 
Susquehanneh, are none Gettysburg eocccvececcsceeGO New Hampshire, eee 3a34 
Tosacco, crop, common,++-+++++++/100lbe; 2 50) 3 50! Pittsburg,...e-e-eeeeee 34|(Maine,........+.. a34 
“ brown and red,-.-+ z 4 00) 6 00) York,.....0. sesseceeeeee 1||\Rhode Island,..... 3a34 
~ fine red, «+++++++.. a 8 00) 10 00) OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 4) North Carolina,..... 
wrappery, suitable a Delaware[under$5}.... 6) South Carolina,.... 8a10 
ce cee RB eeeeee| | 10 00} 20 00) Do, [over5]....... 2%\Georgia,.........- . do 
yeilow and red, -.- 8 00) 10 00! Michigan Banks,.........10| New Orleans......... 15 
re qaer vanes seve] | 8 00) 12 90) Canadian do..+.- +++. +10| 
© fine yellow,....+..| ‘ | 12 00) 16 00 
Seconds, as in quality, oo} 86 ee 
“ “ 
Virginia aw 4 50| 9 00 CABBAGE SEED, &e. 
Rappahannock,........./ « | ——| ——| |, FOR SUMMER AND FALL SOWING. 
Keutacky <a ae | 400) 8 00 Just received, an additional lot of Early York Cabba 
Ginn: ne > lle Sige eae bushel. 751 1 80 Seed of the Scotch short stalk variety, imported from 
” Red best Pe ge 1 55) 1 60|dinburgh. This cabbage is full as early as the English 
Marylandi nferior “ 1 10. 1 50 | Early York, larger head, very dwarf, and is decidedly su- 
Warsxer Tea f. in bbls... 39| 40 | Perior to all early cabbage seed for fall sowing. Also, 
eer in ag o — 37 | Early dwarf Paris, Early Battersea, Early George, Bul- 
os * eaten ton le bbls! 30 locks-heart, Flat Dutch, Savoy and other Cabbage Seeds. 
Wacow F neseaier Prtebe, h..|100 Ibs} 1 75| — | Large Holland Cauliflower, and Kale Seed, of vario 
"Ts Wheelie le | 200! | 80rts, among which is the Delaware Kale, the best sort 
- baitiialt benenals for fall sowing, color dark green, tinged with purple, the 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,...|pound./40¢050.20 22 leaf tender and curled. iaiineas 
P “ ’ 
tae a oe oe ~ be 20 Corn Salad, Curled Endive, early Curled Cilicia, brown 
One half do..........| [95 30:18 290} Dutch and large white head Cabbage Lettuce seeds; black 
Common & one fourth Mori « 95 3018 90) 24 white Spanish and yellow Turnip Radish seed for 
P is ” “ss 98 30/18 20 fall sowing, the latter a superior sort, and will produce 
is “cheese - well if sown at any season of the year. 
Will be in store in a few days, the Pye Plant or Tart 
MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. Rhubarb seed, producing a very choice vegetable, and 
should be cultivated in every garden. 

The subscriber has:from 25,900, to 30,000 Morus ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
Malticaulis trees now growing at his residence, with roots Light, near Pratt street wharf 
of ly, and 3 years old, which will be ready for sale this} aug 22 ARVP 2aw3w 3w 
ee eee he Nene WARD fT BDSBRTS AMERICAN FARMER 

COMPLETE eets of this excellent periodical, consist- 


| . DURHAM & AYRSHIRE Cal 





The subscriber is authorised to sell the following upg. 


rig, Saute : wales 
lontezuma, an improved Durham short-horned ball, . 
light, or fashionable roan. He was imported by Rezig 
pherd, Esq: in March, 1835, for whom he was 
chased from Mr. Page in the county of Durham, Higleed 
Montezuma was got by Wharfingdale, dam » May: 
bonum, g.d. by Priam : he was calved 30th March, 

As an evidence of his superior powers in the perpety, 
tion of his species, we would state, that he is hoceeaf 
Nancy Thompson and Hampton, ealves now owned by Mr, 
George Beltzhuover. Nancy Thompson, was calved jn 
March last, and now weighs 527 lbs. Hampton was caly. 
ed4th May last, and how weighs 380 Ibs. Indeed all the 

ves of Montezuma, which we have seen, are remarkgs 
Ble for their cumapenony dias and fine points: ' 

A short horn improved Durham. bull calf, 3 months old, 
got by Neptune, he by Orozimbo out of a full-blooded 

urham heifer, 2 years old, the dam of which was im 
ported by R. D. Shepherd, Esq. and sold to the Hon, Hy. 


Clay. 

rf Ayrshire calves, 3 malesand 3 females, from 2to 8 
months old. These calves are all out of cows imported 
by R. D. Shepherd, Esq. selected by his Agent from the 
best herd in the kingdom of Great Britain. The mother 
of two of those calves, with their first calf, respectively, 
gave 20 and 24 qts. of milk per day, when fresh. 

The Ayrshire breed of Cattle is justly considered the 
best dairy cows in Scotland, they are of medium size, har. 
dy of constitution, docile in disposition, easily kept, and 
deep milkers, yielding as much mi k and buiter, weight 
considered, as any other variety. 

Letters post paid to the subscriber will meet with 
prompt attention. EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 

Editor Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, Md. 
sep 12 4t 
INTERESTING TO FARMERS, 

HAVING procured the best machinist in Maryland, 
we are now ready to fill all orders entrusted to our 
for the following implements :——-WHEAT FA 
STRAW CUTTERS asd CORN SHELLERS, &e. 
of which articles are made in superior style—They also 
manufacture GRAIN CRADLES warranted superior to 
any ever manufactured in Baltimore for cost of cutting, 
and saving of grain, being peculiarly adapted to theece 
nomy of force and labor.—P1.OUGHS of all deseri 
neatly got up. The public are invited to call and judge 
for themselves ; the subscribers being confident that all 
persons competent to discriminate between the relatim® 
value of implements of husbandry, will give the prefer- 
ence to theirs. JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 

je 27 4t Fronting Grant and Ellicott sts 


GARDEN SEED. . 

THE subscriber has just received his general aupply 
of fiesh Garden Seeds from the Messrs. Landreth 
Philadelphia—those for retailing bearing their label and 
warranted. The Messrs. Landreths grow the mostof 
the seeds they vend, and theirs is the oldest and probably 
the most extensive establishment in this country, and 
their seeds have no rival as to quality. Orders from 
country dealers will be supplied at short notice. Catar 
logues furnished gratis. 

pag JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
eb. 


~ WHITE TURKEYS, GEESE AND PIGS. 
THE subscriber has for sale a few pair of pure While 











48 | Turkeys, large Westphalia white Geese, and Barnits 


white Pigs, which will be sent to order, cooped and far- 
nished with feed suitable for a voyage, at $10 a pair for 
the latter, and $5 a pair for the two former. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
{faa 7 4t At Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore. 
- 
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